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THE CHINCHILLA, 


[Male and Female Chinchillas, with their Young. ] 


the chinchilla was to be included; 
Mr. Yarrell, ‘‘ which cannot be adopted, inasmuch as it 
is composed of heterogeneous materials, and as the two 
types included in it have both previously been described 


Tue soft and delicate fur of the Chinchilla has been 
known as an article of commerce since shortly after the 
conquest and occupation of Spanish America. The 
animal is thus mentioned in an English translation 
(London, 1604) of Father Joseph Acosta’s ‘ Natural 
and Moral History of the East and West Indies,’ pub- 
lished at Barcelona, in Spanish, in 1591. “The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts, like squirrels ; 
they have a woonderfull smoothe and soft skinne, which 
they (the natives) weare as a healthfull thing to com- 
fort the stomacke, and those parts that have neede of a 
moderate heate.”” A similar description is given by 
Sir John Hawkins, in his ‘ Voyage into the South Sea, 
Av. 1593,’ (London, small folio, 1622, reprinted in 
*Purchas his Pilgrims,’)—‘ Amongst others they have 
little beastes, like unto a squirrell, but that he is grey ; 
his skinne is the most delicate, soft, and curious furre 
that I have seene, and of much estimation (as is reason) 
in Peru; few of them come into Spaine, because dif- 
ficult to be come by, for that the princes and nobles 
laie wait for them; they call this beast Chinchilla, and 
of them they have great abundance.” 

But though the animal was thus early described, and 
its fur eagerly sought after, to adorn cloaks und pelisses, 
and to compose muffs and tippets, the habits and cha- 
racter of the little creature were very little known. 
Animals distinct from each other were described under 
different names, and confounded. M.M. Isidore Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire and Dessalines D’Orbigny proposed in 
the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ for November, 
1830, the creation of a new genus—Callomys, in which 
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“a genus,” says 


and designated as distinct groups.” English naturalists 
are indebted to the late Mr. Bennett, the intelligent 
predecessor of Mr. Yarrell in the secretaryship of the 
London Zoological Society, for the first satisfactory 
attempt to settle the question. In an admirable paper 
in the first volume of the Society’s ‘ Transactions’ he 
proposes to establish a small natural family of Ro- 
dentia (gnawing animals), on which he bestows the 
name of Chinchillide. There are only three genera 
included, as yet, under this family, all of them South 
American burrowing animals: but, supposing Mr. Ben- 
nett’s name and classification to be adopted by con- 
tinental as well as English naturalists, further research 
will doubtless add to the number. 

The viscacha, of which Sir Francis Head, in his 
‘Rough Rides across the Pampas,’ has given so hu- 
morous a description, under the name of biscacho, is 
included under the Chinchillide. ‘* The whole coun- 
try,” says Procter, as quoted by Mr. Bennett, “ from 
Buenos Ayres to San Luis de la Punta, is more or less 
burrowed by an animal between a rabbit and a badger, 
called the biscacho, which renders travelling dangerous, 
particularly by night, —their holes being so large and 
deep, that a horse is almost sure to fall if he steps into 
one of them. The biscacho never ventures far from its 
retreat, and is seldom seen till the evening, when it 
comes out to feed; and hundreds “7 observed 
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sporting round their holes, and making a noise very 
similar to the grunting of pigs. Their flesh is much 
liked by the people, and they are remarkably fat, and 
on that account, when caught at any distance from 
their holes, are easily run down; they will, however, 
defend themselves from a dog a considerable time. 
The holes of these animals are also inhabited by vast 
numbers of small owls, which sit, during the day, 
gazing at the passing travellers, and making a very 
ludicrous appearance*.” 

Two species of chinchilla are mentioned by Mr. 
Bennett, of which the wood-cut exhibits the chinchilla 
lanigera. The body of the chinchilla lanigera is 
about nine inches in length, and the tail about five. 
Its proportions are close-set, and its limbs compara- 
tively short, the posterior being considerably longer 
than the anterior. The fur is long, thick, close, woolly, 
somewhat crisped, and entangled together, greyish, or 
ash-coloured above, and paler beneath. The form of 
the head resembles that of the rabbit ; the eyes are full, 
large, and black; and the ears broad, naked, rounded 
at the tips, and nearly as long as the head. The mous- 
taches are plentiful and very long. Four short toes, 
with a distinct rudiment of a thumb, terminate the 
anterior feet; and the posterior are furnished with the 
same number, three of them long, the middle more 
produced than the two lateral ones, and the fourth ex- 
ternal to the others, very short, and placed far behind. 
On all these toes the claws are short, and nearly hidden 
by tufts of bristly hairs. The tail is about half the 
length of the body, of equal thickness throughout, and 
covered with long bushy hairs; it is usually kept turned 
upwards towards the back, but not reverted as in the 
squirrels. 

Molina, in his ‘ Natural History of Chili, speaks of 
the chinchilla as “ another species of field-rat, in great 
estimation for the extreme fineness of its wool, if a rich 
fur as delicate as the silken webs of the garden spiders 
may be so termed. It is of an ash-grey, and sufficiently 
long for spinning. The little animal which produces it 
is six inches long from the nose to the root of the tail, 
with small pointed ears, a short muzzle, teeth like the 
house rat, and a tail of moderate length, clothed with a 
delicate fur. It lives in burrows underground, in the 
open country of the northern provinces of Chili, and is 
very fond of being in company with others of its species. 
It feeds upon the roots of various bulbous plants which 
grow abundantly in those parts ; and produces twice a 
year five or six young ones. It is so docile and mild 
in temper that, if taken into the hands, it neither bites 
nor tries to escape; but seems to take a pleasure in 
being caressed. If placed in the besom it remains 
there as still and quiet as if it were in its own nest. 
This extraordinary placidity may possibly be rather due 
to its pusillanimity, which renders it extremely timid. 
As it is in itself peculiarly cleanly, there can be no fear 
of its soiling the clothes of those who handle it, or of 
its communicating any bad smell to them, for it is en- 
tirely free from that ill odour which characterizes the 
other species of rats. For this reason it might well be 
kept in the houses with no annoyance, and at a trifling 
expense, which would be abundantly repaid by the pro- 
fits on its wool. The ancient Peruvians, who were far 
more industrious than the modern, made of this wool 
coverlets for beds and valuable stuffs. There is found 
in the same northern provinces another little animal 
with fine wool, called the hardilla, which is variously 
described by those who have seen it; but as I have 
never observed it myself, I cannot determine to what 
genus it belongs.” Upon this Mr. Bennett, whose 
transiation we have given, remarks that there can be 
littie doubt that this animal is identical with the chin- 
chilla, the latter being frequently spoken of by the 


* See the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ Article Curncmiturp2. 
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name of arda, the same with harda, the diminutive of 
which is hardilla. Schmidtmeyer (‘ Travels into Chile 
over the Andes,’ London, 4to., 1824) thus describes 
the animal :—“ The chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild 
onions. Its fine fur is well known in Europe ; that 
which comes from Upper Peru is rougher and larger 
than the chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful 
in its colour, Great numbers of these animals are 
caught in the neighbourhood of Coquimbo and Copiapo 
generally by boys with dogs, and sold to traders who 
bring them to Santiago and Valparaiso, from whence 
they are exported. The Peruvian skins are either 
brought to Buenos-Ayres from the eastern parts of the 
Andes, or sent to Lima. The extensive use of this fur 
has lately occasioned a very considerable destruction of 
the animals.” 

Captain Beechey, R.N., on his return from his ex- 
pedition to the north-west coast of America, presented 
a living specimen to the Zoological Society; and an 
entire skin, rendered particularly valuable in con- 
sequence of its having the skull preserved in it, was at 
the same time brought home by Mr. Collie, the surgeon 
of Captain Beechey’s ship, and deposited in the British 
Museum. 

“To the account of its habits given by Molina,” says 
Mr. Bennett, “we can only add, that it usually sits 
upon its haunches, and is even able to raise itself up 
and stand upon its hinder feet. It feeds in a sitting 
posture, grasping its food, and conveying it to its 
mouth by means of its fore paws. In its temper it is 
generally mild and tractable, but it will not always 
suffer itself to be handled without resistance, and some- 
times bites the hand which attempts to fondle it when 
not in a humour to be played with. Although a native 
of the alpine valleys of Chili, and consequently sub- 
jected in its own country to the effects of a low tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, against which its thick 
coat affords an admirable protection, it was thought 
necessary td keep it, during the winter, in a moderately 
warm room, and a piece of flannel was even introduced 
into its sleeping apartment for its greater comfort. 
But this indulgence was most pertinaciously rejected, 
and as often as the flannel was replaced, so often was 
it dragged by the little animal into the outer compart- 
ment of its cage, where it amused itself with pulling it 
about, rolling it up, and shaking it with its feet and 
teeth. In other respects it exhibits but little play- 
fulness, and gives few signs of activity; seldom dis- 
turbing its usual quietude by any sudden or extra- 
ordinary gambols, but occasionally displaying strong 
symptoms of alarm when startled by any unusual 
occurrence. A second individual of this interesting 
species has lately been added to the collection by the 
kindness of Lady Knighton, in whose possession it 
had remained twelve months previously to her present- 
ing it to the Society. This specimen is larger in size, 
and rougher in its fur than the one above described ; 
its colour is also less uniformly grey, deriving a some- 
what mottled appearance from the numerous small 
blackish spots which are scattered over the back anc 
sides. It is possible that this may be the Peruvian 
variety, mentioned in the extract from ‘ Schmidtmeyer’s 
Travels,’ as furnishing a less delicate and valuable fur 
than the Chilian animal. It is equally good tempered 
and mild in its disposition, and, probably in consequence 
of having been exhibited in a public collection, is much 
more tame and playful. In its late abode it was fre- 
quently suffered to run about the room, when it would 
show off its agility by leaping to the height of the table. 
Its food consisted principally of dry herbage, such as 
hay and clover, on which it appears to have thriven 
greatly. That of the society's original specimen has 
hitherto been chiefly grain of various kinds, and suc+ 
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culent roots. When the new-comer was first intro- 
duced into Bruton Street, it was placed in the same 
cage with the other specimen; but the latter appeared 
hy no means disposed to submit to the presence of the 
intruder; a ferocious kind of seuffling fight immediately 
ensued between them, and the latter would unques- 
tionably have fallen a victim had it not been rescued 
from its impending fate: since that time they have 
inhabited separate cages, placed side by side; and 
although the open wires would admit of some little 
familiarity taking place between them, no advances 
have as yet been made on either side. Such an isolated 
fact can, of course, have little weight in opposition to 
the testimony of Molina, that the chinchilla is fond of 
company. It is nevertheless a remarkable circum- 
stance, and deserves to be mentioned in illustration of 
the habits of these animals.” 





NEWSPAPERS BEYOND THE GANGES. 
Newspapers, or some kind of periodical publication 
answering the purpose of newspapers, are slowly spread- 
ing themselves all over the world; but they can hardly 
be said to have taken root anywhere but in Europe, or 
in countries peopled by Europeans; in fact, with the 
single exception of China, all the newspapers in the 
world owe their origin to Europeans, and nearly all are 
now conducted either by natives of Europe or by their 
descendants. It may also be safely asserted that the 
number of those printed in English, though not in 
England, surpasses that of all the newspapers printed 
in all the other languages of the world added together. 
The number published in the United Kingdom cannot 
be taken at less than 350; in the United States of 
North America they may be reckoned at about 1250; 
and those of Australia, Canada, India, &c., may be 
100; making altogether nearly 1700, 

The journals of Europe and her colonies furnished 
until within these few years all the news of the world; 
but a little periodical literature has been recently spring- 
ing up in a part of the world where Europeans have 
rarely resided but as a kind of privileged outcasts, 
feared, perhaps, for their power, but watched, sus- 
pected, and kept as far as possible from a knowledge 
of the people or country in which they dwelt. We 
allude to that remote portion of Asia situated beyond 
the Ganges, reaching from Hindustan to the Pacific 
Ocean; a region less known to Europe than any part 
of the world, except the interior of Africa. Europeans 
are now resident in several detached spots of this vast 
region, and with their usual inquisitiveness they are 
examining, as far as their limited means allow, inte the 
fields of observation spread around them. In several 
of these places periodical publications have been issued, 
political, literary, scientific, and religious; and although 
many of them cannot with strictness be called news- 
papers, yet as they all, occasionally, at least, deal in 
news, and the number is too few for subdivision, they 
may here not very improperly be classed together. 

The first paper met with east of the Ganges is pub- 
lished at Pulo Penang, which was, we believe, the first 
place of all the wide region now under our eye where 
any European publication was known. A paper called 
the ‘Prince of Wales’s Island Gazette’ was published 
there as early as 1805, and it continued in existence 
twenty-two years, when it fell for want of support. 
Within a short month the ‘ Penang Register and Mis- 
cellany’ appeared: this was generally a well-written 
paper; but some remarks which were printed in op- 
position to the censorship established there caused its 
suppression in little more than a twelvemonth, when it 
was succeeded by a government paper, which lasted 
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1833, when the ‘ Prince of Wales's Island Gazette’ was 
brought out. This paper still exists; it is much like 
an English one. Accidents and offences are detailed, 
sales advertised, political affairs commented on, men- 
dicity and temperance societies advocated. But its 
situation gives novelty to some classes of its articles. 
Piracies form a large item among the offences. An 
account of the Roman Catholic mission at Penang is 
given in one number, from which it appears that nearly 
800 Chinese were converted to Christianity between 
1823 and 1835. We must conclude that Catholic 
missionaries are more successful than Protestants, or 
else that they are satisfied with a smaller amount of 
Christianity than Protestants think necessary when 
they admit a convert. The Catholics have also estab- 
lished a Chinese college and a female asylum on the 
island. 

Malacca, on the Malay peninsula, though it has been 
above three centuries under European power, had no 
newspaper until it became permanently English. Its 
first journal, called the ‘ Malacca Observer and Chinese 
Chronicle,’ came out in 1826, and dropped in 1829. 
This was a well-written paper, to which the late Dr. 
Morrison constantly contributed. 

A monthly paper, to be called the ‘ Periodical Mis- 
cellany,’ was advertised to appear at Malacca at the last 
period to which our information extends ; but this ap- 
pears by its prospectus to partake rather the character 
of a magazine than of a newspaper. The same cha- 
racter belonged to the ‘ Indo-Chinese Gleaner,’ an ex- 
cellent quarterly publication, well known to orientalists : 
this was planned and conducted by Dr. Milne, in 1817, 
when the Dutch were owners of Malacca, and it con- 
tinued until 1822, when Dr. Milne died, and his pub- 
lication consequently dropped. 

The next place in position where an English periodical 
is known is the island of Singapore, at the extremity of 
the peninsula, and this little spot has two newspapers ; 
the fi the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ which began in 
1823, and was continued at first at irregular periods, 
and then once a-fortnighit: in 1830 it was enlarged 
and issued weekly, in which state it continues. The 
* Singapore Free ’ appeared nearly two years ago, 
and is ablished weekly. Both these papers “ 
appearance and contents, European journals: they are 
also printed on European paper, while most other 
eastern works of the sort are on the dingy-looking 
India or China paper. 

The Portuguese, who preceded other Europeans in 
establishing themselves on the borders of China, pre- 
ceded them also in newspa’ . The ‘Abelha da 
China,’ and the ‘Gazetta de Macao,’ were in existence 
there twelve years ago, but we believe they are no more. 
Two very respectable papers in the Portuguese lan- 
guage are now published there, quite equal in contents 
and appearance to anything which has been seen in 
the mother country: one is named the ‘ Chronica de 
Macao,’ and the other the ‘ Macaista Imparcial.’ The 
first appears twice a month, and has reached its third 
year; the latter was begun in 1836, and is published 
twice a week. 

The oldest paper of Canton is the ‘Canton Register ;’ 
it is published weekly, and is now in the tenth year of 
its existence. This is generally well conducted ; it is 
somewhat anti-Chinese in its politics, and communi- 
cates a good deal of occasional information on Chinese 
manners, ceremonies, and festivals. 

The Canton Press is also a weekly paper, which has 
been in existence about two years: this paper is rather 
more occupied than the Register in commercial topics ; 
and, from the tone of some of its articles, we think it 
less decidedly anti-Chinese than its elder brother, though 
it strongly advocates free trade. 





little longer than its predecessor. ‘The island remained 
without a paper for about three years, until July 20, 


The Chinese Repository, from which most of ou 
2Q 2 
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detai| is taken, is a monthly publication in octavo, 
generally containing forty-eight pages. This periodical 
has been now about six years in existence; its circulation 
is above 700, and is increasing. Among the places to 
which it is sent, we find some spots where we should 
hardly expect that many readers would be found; such 
is Honolulu, on the Sandwich Islands. More than a 
third of all the numbers printed go to the United States, 
and about forty reach England. This periodical would 
be considered good even in England. Besides extracts 
from Chinese gazettes, and details of occurrences, it 
contains much information relating to China, transla- 
tions of historica) documents, correspondence with the 
government, and frequently valuable original articles. 
The editor, in one of his recent numbers, gives the 
following not very flattering account of his own and 
fellow labourers’ situation under the “ Celestial Eye :”— 
“The situation of an editor of a public journal in 
Canton is by no means the most agreeable that can be 
imagined. Cut off from all civilized society, except a 
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small community of ‘ bachelors’ like himself; havin 

no intercourse with the native inhabitants at their 
homes, in their social relations, and no access to their 
public institutions or courts of justice; without an 

mails or dispatches, besides those which, frequently at 
very long intervals, come from beyond sea; watched 
and guarded as an enemy or an unruly animal by the 
servants of the police; confined to the walls of the 
* thirteen factories,’ except on a few special occasions, 
when for health’s sake he is allowed to go abroad and 
be called fan kwei (foreign devil) by every one he 
meets; with no earthly security for his person or pro- 
perty, beyoud the good-will of a time-serving magis- 
tracy; ever liable to wound the feelings of his best 
friends by telling too much or too little of the truth;” 
&c. &c. This last and the remaining items are com- 
mon to editors and many other persons in all parts of 
the world ; but the first-mentioned grievances are per- 
haps peculiar to Canton, and they are pretty severely 
felt by all European residents in the empire of China, 
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(Contrabandistas. ] 


Ty all countries where the imposts on commerce are 
heavy, and the government inactive or corrupt, smuggling 
will exist in a proportionate degree. The facilities for 
contraband trade in the Peninsula are very great, for 
the government, though avaricious to the last degree, 
has not sufficient energy even to check men who rove 
about the country in the face of day, in bands of from 
forty to fifty. It is true that the\system, so long prac- 
tised by the government, of conniving at evils they have 
not ability to crush, has given the contrabandistas a 
power sufficient to cause much trouble: they are in- 
variably well mounted, well armed, and ready on all 
occasions to meet the threatened danger. Indeed so 
lax is the police that they not only find a ready market 
in the open towns and villages, but fearlessly enter for- 
tified towns and forts, transact business in open defiance 





of the law, and march out at their pleasure, without any 
particular notice being taken of them. I was much 
surprised one day to see a police report given to the 
governor of Elvas, which announced the arrival of 
fifteen Spanish smugglers from Badajoz as a mere 
matter of course. If an hotel in London contained 
fifteen, or even one such guest, with their contraband 
goods with them, the house would soon be surrounded 
by swarms of custom-house officers, and the goods, as 
well as their owners, conveyed in a marvellously short 
space of time to a place of security; and if the guilty 
knowledge was capable of proof, to a place of punish- 
ment. But here there seems to be a mutual un- 
derstanding between the authorities and the contra- 
bandistas, by means of which the business is conducted 
on the most amicable terms. 
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As the life of a contrabandista (which means, pro- 
perly speaking, a land smuggler) is to a certain extent 
roving and romantic, so are his habits lively and ener- 
getic, and his costume picturesque. The best accom- 
modation the inns (such as they are) can afford are 
his, whether on the road or in the town, and frequently 
his gay and cheerful temper renders him an agreeable 
yisitant. As he has ample opportunities of collecting 
information in his continuous perambulations, he is con- 
sidered as a walking newspaper, and may be seen in 
his brown jacket with its gaudy embroidery and silver 
bell buttons, his red sash and shirt of lace, his short 
loose trowsers and conical hat, standing at the hostel 
door, recounting the news to a group of eager listeners, 
or seated in the chimney corner, with his wine skin by 
his side, and cigar in his mouth, enlivening the com- 
pany with his guitar. When the contrabandista is 
mounted, the same animal carries him, his arms and 
his goods: his arms consist generally of a‘cutlass, two 
brace of pistols, one in holster and the other in his 
belt, and a long Spanish gun: this latter is carried 
between the thigh and the saddle in a peculiar manner, 
with the barrel pointed downwards. ‘The goods are 
packed in small bales or cases, and slung over the 
crupper of the saddle, which is adapted for the purpose ; 
and thus mounted and accoutred, it becomes a difficult 
matter to seize the goods without first taking the man. 

In Portugal the articles of illicit trade are not, as 
with us, wines or spirits. These productions are so 
similar in both countries, as to render the smuggling of 
them of no advantage; but goods of Spanish manu- 
facture—cigars, tobacco, chocolate, soap, jewellery, the 
lighter articles of dress, lace, &c., all of which bear 
heavy duties, are thus imported in large quantities. 
Along the coast smuggling is practised much less than 
on the frontiers: although the traffic in cigars and to- 
bacco is considerable, the entire monopoly of these 
articles by ove individual, the Marquis de Quentilla, 
renders them not only of a high price, but also of an 
inferior quality, none being allowed to enter the coun- 
try except from the Portuguese colonies. The con- 
sequence is, that contraband cigars are held in great 
esteem not only for their superior quality, but also for 
their reduced price; the usual price of Havannahs, and 
what are called Gibraltars, from these men being about 
twenty crusadoes nove the thousand, or about one half- 
penny each, while the trash sold by the estanco is at the 
same price. It must be remarked that the Portuguese 
are seldom seen without a cigar in their mouths. 

If the contrabandistas would confine themselves to 
the import of unexcised goods, we might overlook the 
impropriety of the trade in the romantic character 
which they bear; but when trade is bad, they some- 
times levy contributions on the road when they happen 
to meet a prize worth having. I recollect meeting 
with a party of about thirty in the forest of Alemtejo, 
above Monte Mor Novo. I was convoying baggage 
and money, and should therefore have been a good 
prize for them. As soon as I drew near they formed 
up on the side of the road, as though meditating an 
attack; I presume, however, that our numbers over- 
awed them (I had about fifty men with me), for after 
threatening for a few minutes they filed off at a round 
trot. That they were not over-scrupulous I found on 
my arrival at Monte Mor Novo, for the same party 
had, a short time before our encounter, stopped the 
courier and lightened him of his burden. 





NORTHUMBRIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
Tue manners and customs of the Northumbrian peasan- 
try have at all times differed from those which distin- 
guished the inhabitants of the southern counties of Eng- 
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inter-marriages with their Saxon and Danish conquerors, 
their habits of rough independence, which foiled the 
intended subjection of large districts of Northumber- 
land by William and his Norman successors, and above 
all, the long and desperate border feuds and morays, 
have all tended to render the Northumbrian character 
interesting and peculiar. So wild and desperate were 
the borderers only a few centuries ago, that they were 
considered aliens by their neighbours” the “ good men 
of Newcastle ;” and according to a corporation regu- 
lation of that town, it was unlawful for any burgess to 
take for his apprentice a youth from the dales of Reed or 
Tyne. In an old play there is a happy exposition of 
the ideas of honesty formerly entertained by the in- 
habitants of these dales, by a beggar, who describes 
himself as born in Reedsdale, and come of a wight- 
riding surname called the Robsons, good honest men 
and true, “saving a little shifting for their living, God 
help them!” After the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland, the hostilities between the borderers in 
a great measure ceased, and the exploits of the moss- 
troopers degenerated into petty and vexatious depre- 
dations. These irregularities were almost eradicated 
when the civil wars, in the reign of Charles I., revived 
them, and in spite of the severe enactments directed 
against them in the reign of Charles II. and his suc- 
cessors, the border thieves continued their excesses, 
eluding detection and observation with the most con- 
summate address, down to the suppression of the rebel- 
lion of 1715. So lately as the year 1701, the police of 
Tynedale and Reedsdale was maintained by officers who, 
for a certain sum, insured their own districts against 
theft and robbery, and in case of offences being com- 
mitted made good the loss. During the last century 
the general habits and manners of the Northumbrian 
borderers became more and more assimilated with those 
of their more civilized countrymen, from whom they are 
now only distinguished by their attachment to peculiar 
and local customs. As the popular opinions and cus- 
toms of the common people cannot be studied without 
acquiring some useful knowledge of mankind, we shall 
proceed to lay berore our readers some of the most 
remarkable still existing in Northumberland. 

At the hirings for farmers’ servants, which take 
place half-yearly, either at certain market-towns or fairs, 
those who offer their services stand in a body in the 
market-place, or centre of the fair, each sex forming a dis- 
tinct company ; andas anemblem of the object for which 
they are assembled, the men fix a green bough in their 
hats, and the women hold a flower in their hands. So 
soon as any one is hired, the master into whose service 
he is going presents his future servant with earnest- 
money, or, as it is locally called, corles, which usually 
amounts to 2s. 6d. or 5s. The market being over, 
fiddlers take their seats close to the windows in public- 
houses ; the girls begin to file off, and slowly pace the 
streets, with a view of gaining or meeting admirers ; 
while the young men, with equally innocent designs, 
follow after, and, having eyed the lasses, pick up each 
a sweetheart, whom they conduct to a dancing-room, 
and treat with beer or spirits and cakes. After half an 
hour’s dancing, both parties return to the street again, 
and each seeks a new adventure. 

One of the most pleasing traits of ancient hospitality 
still observed is that of the inhabitants of each village 
setting apart a certain day on which they hold their village 
feast. Every family on this occasion invite their own 
friends and acquaintances who live in the neighbouring 
parts, and entertain them with good cheer. Music, 
dancing, cards, and drinking, are the amusements of 
the day. If any stranger happen to pass this scene of 
mirth and jollity, he is sure to be entertained with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. 

In the courtships of the peasantry the practice also 





land. The invincible attachment of the ancient North- 
umbrian Britons to their own usages and language, their 


in use in Wales called bundling is here followed. Though 
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undoubtedly an imprudent practice, yet the effects are 
not usually so serious as might be anticipated. With these 
proceedings the parents or masters of the lovers are 
acquainted, but connive at them, having no notion of 
denying those under their care that indulgence which 
they themselves and their ancestors have practised with 
impunity before them. 

On the birth of a child, the lady is visited by all her 
acquaintances, who are entertained with bread and 
eheese and a dram of whiskey ; and when the child is 
carried out to be christened, the nurse, who heads the 
procession, presents the first person she meets with 
bread, cheese, an egg, and salt. 

In many places it is usual to invite not only the 
friends, but also the neighbours of a deceased person 
to his funeral. This is done by bidders, dressed in 
black silk searfs, going round: formerly, the bidders 
never used the rapper of the door, but always knocked 
with a key, which they carried with them for that pur- 
pose. In the town of Hexham, until within the last 
few years, the public bellman went round publicly to 
invite attendance at a deceased's funeral: on such oc- 
casions, a notice somewhat similar to the following was 
used :—“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
John Robson is departed, son of Richard Robson that 
was. Company is desired to-morrow, at 5 o'clock, and 
at 6 he is to be buried. For him and all faithful 
people give God most hearty thanks.” 

During the Christmas season in Northumberland 
groups of boys and girls sing carols from door to door, 
for which they receive a small present. Sword dancers 
also go about during this festive season with music; 
two of these dancers are attired in very strange attire ; 
—one, known as the “ Bessy,” in the grotesque habit 
of an old woman ; the other, the Fool, is entirely co- 
vered with skins, and from his back hangs the tail of 
some animal. The office of these characters is to keep 
the crowd from the dancers, and to rattle a tin-box 
for the receipt of contributions among the spectators. 
Shrove Monday, the day on which people formerly took 
their leave of flesh during Lent, is still observed in this 

county by the dinner of slices of hung beef and egg, 
and is commonly known as Collop Monday. On 
Shrove Tuesday a curious custom is still kept up in the 
town of Alnwick. About mid-day the burgesses as- 
semble, and proceed in a body, attended with music, 
down to the gates of Alnwick Castle: they are received 
by the bailiff and porters of the castle, one of whom 
kicks a large foot-ball over the castle walls among the 
burgesses. Down to the last five years, the burgesses 
amused themselves by playing at foot-ball in the streets 
of the town, sparing the windows of neither friend 
nor foe; the Duke of Northumberland, as lord of the 
manor, paying for all broken glass: now, however, 
his Grace allows a match to be played in his park 
between the married and unmarried freemen, and be- 
stows 5/: on the winning side. Another singular custom 
prevails in Alnwick in the ceremony of initiation to the 
freedom of the borough. Early on the morning of St. 
Mark’s day the houses of those about to be made free- 
men are distinguished by a holly tree planted before 
each door. About eight o'clock these young men being 
mounted on horseback, and armed with swords, as- 
semble in the market-place, where they are joined by 
the manorial officers of the Duke of Northumberland. 
The assemblage proceed to perambulate the corporate 
property, until they reach a well, situate on Alnwick 
Moor, called the Freemen’s Well. This well, which is 
a dirty stagnant pool, nearly thirty yards in length, 
the young freemen are bound to go through. As a 
preparatory process they divest themselves of their 
proper garments, and equip themselves in a white dress, 
and a cap ornamented with gay ribbons. All being 
prepared, a signal is given; they plunge into the pool, 
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| deavouring to gain the land again Indicrous scenes 
frequently occur, as various artful contrivances are used 
for making holes and dikes in the well, and fixing straw 
ropes at the bottom; so that the noviciates think them. 
selves lucky if they are not twice or thrice completely 
immersed in the filthy water, and half suffocated with 
mud. After this feat they resume their former dresses, 
remount their chargers, and having arrived at a 

ticular spot, they arrange themselves and contest the 
honour of arriving first at the walls of Alnwick Castle: 
the foremost claiming the honour of what is termed 
“‘ winning the boundaries,” and of being entitled to the 
temporary triumphs of the day. There is a current 
traditionary opinion that this strange ceremony of initia- 
tion was introduced by King John, who in hunting oy 
the moor was himself laved in this identical pool, and 
therefore decreed that no burgess should enter upon his 
freedom until he had encountered a similar danger. 

The termination of harvest in Northumberland js 
generally celebrated by a plentiful feast, accompanied 
with mirth, dancing, and singing: to this entertain. 
ment, which is given by the farmer, the reapers and 
servants of the family are invited. It is generally known 
by the name of the Kern or Churn Supper. 

The colliers, or pitmen (of whom we have already 
spoken in No. 192), as they are called in the coal dis- 
tricts of the north of England, being confined for the 
most part to their own society, have acquired certain 
distinguishing marks of peculiarity in language, dress, 
and appearance, by which they are easily known from 
the rest of their countrymen: in their dress they are 
extremely gaudy when off work, are fond of clothes of 
flaring colours ; their holiday waistcoats, or posey- 
jackets, as they call them, exhibiting most curious 
amalgamations of various dyes. They are extremely 
fond of good living, in which, when their circum- 
stances permit, they freely indulge. One of their fa- 
vourite accompaniments to the tea-table is a kneaded 
cake baked on the girdle, which they call singing- 
hinnies. Their chief diversions are bowling and cock- 
fighting: in bowling, some of them can throw the 
heavy stone ball to an almost incredible distance, 
They are very fond of resorting to the public feasts, 
called in the language of the district hoppings ; where 
they exhibit their buffoouery by grinning through 
hoops for tobacco: of course he who assumes the most 
frightful countenance is the successful competitor. The 
habit of excessive drinking, which formerly prevailed 
amongst them on holidays and market-days, is gradually 
wearing away; although they still resort to a public- 
house to enjoy a social cup, and talk over the news of 
the day. On the tables of the public-houses to which 
they resort are placed pieces of soft wood, which they 
take up and occupy hours in cutting it into fantastical 
shapes. They are constant visiters to the Newcastle 
races, where they revel in unbridled license: they always 
bet on the horses of the principal coal-owners: when 
the Earl of Durham was on the turf, they invariably 
vented curses both loud and deep if a “* Lambton” were 
not the winning horse. They are remarkably fond of 
music and dancing, and have a series of songs written 
for them which they delight to sing and hear. Many 
of these songs are highly poetical, and all full of wit 
and humour, but of course unintelligible to any who 
does not understand the peculiar slang and dialect in 
which they are written; they are generally comme- 
morative of the adventures of*pitmen, their dogs and 
fighting-cocks, or descriptions of their feelings on visit 
ing London or other large cities. To the pitmen, 
“canny” Newcastle, as they endearingly call it, is the 
centre of the world of civilization, and the local trade 
the most important branch of national commerce. 
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FUR-TRADING WITH THE INDIANS. 


Soon after the first settlement of Canada by the French, 
the fur-trade became a source of considerable wealth to 
the trading part of the community; and although the 
British North American colonists turned their attention 
to trading in furs and peltries, yet for a long time the 
French continued our successful rivals in this branch of 
colonial traffic. There were two circumstances which 
mainly contributed to produce this result, namely,— 
the greater facilities of communicating with the remote 
Indian countries in the interior by means of the River 
St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and their tributary 
waters; and also the superior degree of friendship and 
confidence entertained towards the French by the 
various nations of Indians. During later years, British 
enterprise has far surpassed that of every other nation ; 
but at the time alluded to we had several formidable 
and successful rivals. To secure the trade of the in- 
terior of the country, a few small forts were necessarily 
erected and garrisoned by French troops; so that 
while the British settlers were content to carry on a 
limited traffic with the frontier tribes of Indians, the 
French were actually trading through that vast region 
of country extending from the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River to the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

| am not going to enter upon a history of that trade, 
which has been continued down to the present time ; 
for although the two powers—Great Britain and the 
United States, that at present lay claim to that vast 
continent, nearly to its fullest length and breadth, still 
consider the fur-trade an object of some importance, 
yet the emoluments thence derived fall far short of 
what they once were. One reason for this falling off 
may be accounted for in the scarcity of some of those 
animals which yield the most valuable furs, of which 
the beaver might be particularly instanced, while ano- 


ther is undoubtedly owing to the great decrease in 
the Indian population (and consequently of hunters) 


throughout every section of the country. Beavers being 
remarkably shy and timid animals, as the country be- 
comes inhabited, or rather, indeed, in advance of settle- 
ment, they everywhere disappear. Throughout a vast 
extent of country which in my wanderings I have 
several times explored, particularly the northern sec- 
tions of the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
with portions of Ohio, Indiana, and other states, I have 
always noticed that where the country is hilly, or even 
moderately undulating, one meets with a constant suc- 
cession of small swamps, which the inhabitants univer- 
sally denominate ‘* beaver meadows.” These are easily 
and simply accounted for; and though some of them 
may have been deserted long before the sound of the 
woodman’s axe was heard in those parts, in such cases 
there might have been some misfortune or defect which 
the beavers could not or would not remedy; since it 
sometimes happens with ourselves that we prefer-build- 
ing a new house to repairing the old one. Beaver- 
meadows are commonly found in the upper parts of the 
valleys where the streams are comparatively small, and 
where the banks afford a convenient situation for making 
a dam or embankment across the stream, so that a por- 
tion of the upper part of the valley might be laid under 
water. It rarely happens that the ingenuity of man 
could have devised more advantageous situations for 
those embankments in references to the purposes for 
which they were intended. Few of those meadows 
cover less than four or five acres, and in many situations 
they have originally extended over a surface of five 
times that area. Except in the old channel of the 
stream the water is but shallow, so that in the lapse of 
years a considerable portion of the space, which is a 
sheet of water in the first place, becomes a reedy marsh ; 
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that was once overflowed becomes rich meadow-land. 
Since population has so wonderfully increased in those 
states previously named, many of the original beaver- 
meadows now form the most productive portions of the 
settlers’ farms. Generally, however, they require some 
little labour, such as improving the outlets or channels 
of the streams which intersect them in order to lay them 
perfectly dry, and to bring them into a state of general 
usefulness. The streams on which those meadows are 
found are invariably well stocked with fish, so that, 
notwithstanding their having been deserted by the whole 
colony of beavers, it is no uncommon circumstance to 
find them frequented by a family or two of otters. 
When Canada first came under the dominion of 
Great Britain the fur-trade was pursued with indefati- 
gable ardour. In addition to the “ forts” and “ posts ” 
already established by the French, new regions were 
explored and new establishments formed. However, 
the chief part of the persons employed in this branch of 
colonial commerce continued to be of French origin ; 
for, in addition to their superior knowledge of the 
country and their acquaintance with the various Indian 
nations, they had been more inured to the hardships 
and privations necessarily attending expeditions far 
into the interior; and, in short, understood the whole 
business better than those who had, by the conquest of 
arms, become masters of the colony. Such being the 
case, the French Canadians have continued to be em- 
ployed in the fur-trade up to the present time. Not 
that they have usually had the control over the parties 
that have yearly been sent on those romantic and trying 
expeditions,—but that the “ voyageurs” who man the 
boats (batteaux) are still composed of these people. 
Though the fur-trade, as connected with Canada, has 
fallen off in an astonishing degree, there are still a few 
“traders” that make regular trips to the distant sta- 
tions in the far west. Generally, they proceed through 
the interior by the route of the Ottawa River, until they 
reach the inland lakes, and the streams that flow to the 
westward. I have, however, known parties of between 
twenty and thirty persons journeying in a couple of 
batteaux by the way of the Great Lakes and the river 
Niagara. Where the navigation is absolutely ob- 
structed (take the Falls of Niagara for instance), these 
large boats have to be conveyed over-land to the nearest 
navigable point of the stream, in the best way the 
people can manage it, which is most generally upon 
waggons or sledges drawn by oxen. Such auxiliaries 
cannot, however, be procured far into the interior; so 
that it is not attempted to take these boats into regions 
far beyond the Great Lakes; for when the traders 
arrive there, they lay up their batteaux until their 
return; and having constructed bark canoes, or else 
purchased them from the Indians, they continue their 
journey, navigating the small streams and rivers; and 
where there literally is no water, they are carried upon 
the men’s shoulders until they reach the next creek or 
lake, upon which they launch these frail vessels. ‘The 
routes between the head-waters of streams which flow 
in opposite directions, or from one lake to another, are 
called by the French traders “ portages,” and by the 
English “ carrying-places.” In the great north-west 
territory, owing to the natural formation of the country, 
where lakes and streams everywhere abound, the carry- 
ing-places are but few, and of inconsiderable extent. 
But the canoes are not all that have to be conveyed by 
the boatmen across the “ portages;” for the Indian 
stores, consisting of cloth, blankets, strong spiriis 
(‘* fire-water,” as the Indians say), hatchets, rifle-guns, 
powder and ball, trinkets, beads, &c., have to be carried 
on the men’s shoulders. These goods are made up 
(previous to the setting out of the expedition) into 
packages of seventy or eighty pounds each, one ot 





and when the beavers finally desert, or neglect to repair 
the embankment, the greatest portion of the ground 


which every man carries across the “ portages,” in 
addition to any goods or chattels of his own that he may 





have to take along with him. Even the superintend- 
ents, or chief clerks, of whom there is commonly one 
attached to each party, besides the store-keeper, have 
to shoulder their respective packages on reaching a 
“ carrying-place.” 

These trading parties do not always direct their steps 
towards the quarters they may have left on their last 
trading expedition; for the Indians with whom they 
then trafficked may not have been good to deal with, 
or, perhaps, they may have moved off into a distant 
part of the country, or they may have been engaged to 
hunt for some other party. If, therefore, one of these 
little trading parties has no certainty of “‘ where or 
whereabouts” they shall pass the winter, their plan is 
to be guided in some measure by circumstances. For 
this purpose, when they find themselves in the vicinity 
of a tribe or settlement of Indians, they would halt for 
a day or two, and hold communication with some of 
the Indian chiefs. If the parties cannot come to terms, 
then the traders proceed on their journey, but if the 
Indians are willing (and able) to hunt for them—at 
their own terms,—then they make arrangements for 
continuing in the neighbourhood. There are, however, 
other considerations than that of getting a tolerable 
price for their stores; one of the principal of which is 
the certainty of finding a good supply of provisions, 
which consists of game and fish. The species of game re- 
ferred to includes deer, elk, and buffalo; and the fish, the 
best sort that the rivers afford. One or two of the party 
are professed hunters, and on their exertions the welfare 
of the little colony in a great measure depends. Leaving 
Quebec in the month of June, they reach their winter- 
ing ground in September; when, having made arrange- 
ments with the Indians to hunt for them, and having 
ascertained a favourable locality for hunting and fishing 
for their own support, particularly the latter, they pro- 


ceed to clear away the timber from a small spot of 
ground, and make other arrangements for the erection 
of a log dwelling-house. When they have erected 
their log castle, they proceed to store up their. goods in 
one part of it, while the other part is the general ren- 


dezvous of the whole party. It is here that they look 
forward to passing a couple of winters, so that when 
they have constructed the log walls, in the rudest 
manner possible, they afterwards, at convenient op- 
portunities, stop up the openings or seams with moss ; 
and should they be able to procure clay, rudely plaster 
them over. When the dwelling is furnished the people 
engage in fishing, for in many instances they depend 
almost entirely upon fish for a sustenance during the 
long winters. Each individual fishes for himself, and 
not in support of a general stock ; so that the most 
industrious are likely to be the best provided for, since 
the fish are so easily caught that science is wholly 
useless. After the fish are caught they are dried in 
the open air over slow fires, after the fashion of the 
Indians, and then laid up for winter use. However, 
till winter has fairly set in, the hunters belonging to the 
party (and sometimes Indians also) bring in a supply 
of game, so that during the autumnal months the party 
fares very well. Vegetables and bread are out of the 
question, but on some occasions they obtain a supply 
of wild rice from the Indians. Salt, too, is an article 
that they cannot procure nor take with them but in the 
most limited quantities ; hence it would be wholly im- 
possible to provide sufficient to salt down a stock of 
provisions for the winter. 

Pheasants, wild turkeys, and the veal of the buffalo- 
calf are amongst the delicacies of the forest ; while the 
flesh of the buffalo, the elk, the deer, and the bear, at 
times, are to be had in abundance. A stock of fire- 
wood has also to be provided before winter comes on, 
so that with the various occupations already described 
the people are kept pretty well employed on their first 
arrival. Should there be tribes of Indians residing in 
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the neighbourhood, of whom the party has little orpo 
previous knowledge, or of whom they entertain an yp. 
favourable opinion, a paling or stockade is erected 
around the building, to guard against improper and 
inconvenient intrusion. 

The traffic between the trading party and the Indians 
commences shortly after the arrival of the traders, op 
at all events as soon as they can find time and com 
venience to unpack and exhibit their stores, when the 
prices demanded for every article is truly astonishing, 
A common rifle, which in Quebec might sell for 2/, pa 
2/. 10s., will probably be valued to the Indians at twenty 
times that sum. Although complaints are made of the 
Indians being bargained hardly with, and though they 
probably are unequal as traders to the keen but cautious 
European, yet European goods must necessarily bear a 
greatly-advanced price to pay for the fatigue, the out- 
lay, and the risk attendant on the traffic. 

The arrangement for “ trading” is begun by one or 
more of the Indian chiefs coming forward, and stating 
how many hunters the tribe can muster, and on what 
terms they would be willing to engage to hunt. The 
chief clerk or superintendent makes known of what his 
stores chiefly consist, as well as the barter prices he 
expects for them. If the prices are considered too 
high, no arrangement is immediately entered into; but 
the chiefs having been treated to some “ fire-water,” 
a few small presents are sent off to their squaws, 
(women) in order to induce them to endeavour to pre- 
vail upon their hunters to accept the terms which have 
been offered to them. When a bargain is concluded 
between the parties, the merchandise, to a considerable 
extent, is forthwith given up to the Indians; the traders 
being under the necessity of trusting to the good faith 
and probity of the savages. This certainly is a strange 
way of doing business, but having become the general 
custom it cannot be avoided, and but few attempts at 
the commission of palpable frauds take place. The 
Indians, however, not unfrequently fall short in furnish- 
ing the number .of skins they had agreed to do; but 
that may be owing to their ill success in hunting, or 
to their having over-speculated at the time they made 
the engagement. Without wishing to traduce the 
Indian character, it must be acknowledged that there 
are instances on record of their having got possession 
of one trading party's stores, and afterwards engaging 
to hunt for another party, leaving those that they had 
duped without the shadow of a remedy or redress. Cn 
other occasions they have seized upon the store-houses, 
murdered the whole party, and divided the spoils 
amongst themselves. But on such occasions as these 
the blame must not be always laid to the charge of the 
Indians ; for it has often been the retribution paid by 
the white men for their ill-treating the Indians’ wives 
and daughters. I relate these matters simply because 
they have been known sometimes to occur; and al- 
though such deeds have served to blacken the character 
of the ill-used and basely-plundered North American 
Indian, I am far from giving implicit credit to every 
statement promulgated by individuals whose own cha- 
racters have been far from unimpeachable. 

By the time that a trading-party has spent one sum- 
mer and two winters in these lone and solitary wilder- 
nesses, they generally have acquired as much furs and 
peltry as they can manage to convey to their far-off 
destination. The skins are made up into packages of 
similar weight to those they brought with them, and are 
conveyed precisely in the same manner over the carrying- 
places. After a weary sojourn of twenty months, the 
party quit their rude establishment in the early part 
of summer, and after a long, and in many places a 
difficult and dangerous voyage, arrive once more in the 
haunts of civilized society before the season has closed. 
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